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pretty commonplace, but then I read in
1933, I do not hear in 1891. The young
Yeats is exclamatorily extravagant in its
praise: "What infinite sadness there is in
these verses! What wild beauty!"

In his Pilot letter for April 23, 1892,
Yeats writes of the Rhymers' Club, its
members, and their poetry. Notable as
are many of these names to-day, when
Yeats writes of them they are, like him,
unknown, just beginning their work. For
mention he selects Arthur Symons, whom
he describes as "a scholar in music halls
as another man might be a Greek scholar
or an authority on the age of Chaucer/'
Symons, Yeats contrasts with John Da-
vidson, who has also selected the music
halls for his material. In both these young
men Yeats finds the search for new matter
that was as characteristic of the Rhymers
as was the search for new forms of the gen-
eration of poets just passing. And from
what Yeats says here of their wistfulness
for their lost Philistinism, it would seem
that by 1892, three years before Wilde
reached the height of his fame and power,
the young Rhymer was already weary